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Beautiful face, and a form without fault — 238 


All on the pleaſant banks of Tweed — 9 
A man that's neither high nor low — 49 
As bringing home the other day — I7 
Aſk if yon damaſk roſe is ſweet — — — 54 
As near to Portobello lying — — 4 
Anſwer — — — 4323 — 
As now my bloom comes on apace — — 35 


As Roger the plowman, a luſty young ſwain — 15 
As the other day milking I fat in the vale 


BEHOLD, upon the ſwelling waye — 31 
Believe my ſighs, my tears, my dear — 
Blow high, Tow low, let tempeſts tear 


COME here, fellow-ſervants, and liſten to me — 47 
Come, let us drink — — — 8 
Come, live with me, and be my love — — 
Come, thou roſy, dimpled boy — — — 29 
Cruel creature, can you leave mne | — — 22 
Cupid, god of ſoft perſuaſion — — 46 
DEAR Chloe, come give me ſweet kiſſes — I 
Do you hear, brother ſportſman, the ſound of the horn? 25 


FAIR Hebe I left, with a cautious deſign —— 17 
Free from noiſe, and free from ſtrife 
From Dunkirk, in France, in the month of September 52 


GO, roſe, my Chloe's boſom grace — 45 
HAD I a heart for fal ſhood fram'd — 56 
How little do the landſmen know — — 17 
How ſtands the glaſs around? — 48 
I'M in love with twenty — — 23 
If you at an office ſolicit your due — — 46 
In love ſhould there meet a fond pair —— ib. 
I winna marry any mon — — 28 
LOVELY nymph, aſſuage my anguiſh —— 24 
MY eantious mother t' other day — 36 
My deareſt life, wer't thou my wife — 32 
— 12 


My fond ſhepherds of late were ſo bleſt 


My Jemmy is croſſed quite over the main 
My lodging is on the cold ground — 72 
My Nancy quits the rural train — — — 
NEAR Totterdown-hill there liv'd an old pair hos 


No nymph that trips the verdant plain — 
Not on beauty's tranſient pleaſure——— 
Now come, ye jolly. lads, be gay — 
OF all the brave captains that ever were ſeen — 
O! a gay flaſhy lord is a woundy fine ſight — 
O ! ſpread thy green mantle, ſweet May — 
One Midſummer morning, when nature look'd gay 
One ſummer's eve, as Nancy fair — — 
SAY, little fooliſh, flutt'ring thing —— 
Says Colin to me, I've a thought in my head —— 
Shepherds, I have loſt my love — 


Since artiſts who ſue for the trophies of fame — 
Sound the fife, beat the drum, to my ſtandard — 
Sweet Anna from the ſea-beach came — 


THE huſy crew their fails unbending — — 
The fields were green, the hills were gay —— 
The murm'ring brooks, the fanning breeze  —— 
There are four reaſons why we drink — — 
The ſilver morn that ſhines ſo bright — 
The wanton god who pierces hearts — 
Tho” prudence may preſs me — — — 
T was in a village near Caſtlebury — 


UPON an old mare well laden with eggs ibs 


WHEN Bibo thought fit from the world to retreat 
When bluſhes dy'd the cheeks of morn — 
When firſt I aw Celia, I pray d for a kiſs — 
When late I wander'd o'er the plain — 
When the trees are all bare, not a leaf to be ſeen — 
When the trees are in bloom, and their beauties are ſeen 


When trees did bud, and fields were green — 
Where's my ſwain ſo blithe and clever — 
While happy in my native land 

While I'm at the tavern quaffing — — 
While on thy dear boſom lying — — 
YE ſportſmen, draw near, ye ſportſwomen too — 
Yes, I'm in love, I feel it now — — 


Young Daphne made Damon a dupe to her pride — 
TOASTS, SENTIMENTS, HOB-NOBS, &c, — 
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<< HE buſy crew their fails unbending, | 
:p The ſhip in harbour ſafe arriv'd ; þ 
4 Jack Oakum all his perils ending, i 
4 Had made the port where Kitty liv'd. | 
7 His rigging no one dare attack it, | 
9 Tight fore and aft, above, below; | 
5 Long quarter'd ſhoes, check ſhirt, blue jacket, 

5 With trowzers like the driven ſnow. 

* | | A His 
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a 
His honeſt heart with pleaſure glowing, 
He flew like lightning to the fide; 


Scarce had he been a boat's length rowing, 
Before his Kitty he eſpy'd. 


A flowing pennant gayly flutter'd 

From her neat made hat of ſtraw, 3 
Red was her cheeks when firſt ſhe utter d, 

It was her ſailor that ſhe ſaw, 


And now the gazing crew ſurround her, 
While ſecure from all alarms ; 
Swift as a ball from a nine-pounder, 
They dart into each other's arms. 


The buſy crew their fails unbending, 
The ſhip in harbour ſafe arriv'd ; 

Jack Oakum all his perils —_— 
He made the port where Kitty liv*d. 


Cn 


So the fife, beat the drum, to my ſtandard repair 
All ye lads who will conquer or die, 

At requeſt of my ſex as a captain I come, 

The men's courage and valour to try; 


"Tis your king and your country now calls for your 
aid | 
Tis the ladies command you to go, 
By me they announce it, and he who's afraid, 
Or refuſes, our vengeance ſhall know. 


Then firft to the fingle theſe things I declare, 
So each maiden moſt firmly decrees, 

Not a kiſs will be granted by black, brown, or fair, 
Not an ogle, a ſigh, or a ſqueeze, 


To the married, if they but look glum or ſay no, 
Should the monſieurs dare bluſter or huff, 
We've — nem. con. that their foreheads ſhall 
ow, | 


A word to the wiſe is enough. 
Theſe 


Oh! I muſt endure t 


IS 
Theſe puniſhments we've in terrorem proclaim'd, 
But ſtill ſhould you valour but lack; 
As our dernier reſort this reſolve ſhall be nam'd, 
Which, egad, will ſoon make you all pack. 


We'll the breeches aſſume, pon my honour tis true, 
So determine maids, widows, and wives, 
Firſt we'll march, beat the French, then march back 
and beat you, a 
Aye, and wear em the reſt of our lives, 


MY lodging is on the cold ground, 
And very hard is my fare, 
But that which grieves me more, love, 
Is the coldneſs of my dear. 
Yet ſtill he cry'd, turn, love, 
I pray thee, love, turn to me, 
For thou art the only girl, love, 
That is ador'd by me. 


With a garland of ſtraw I will crown thee, love, 
I'll marry you with a ruſh ring; 
Thy frozen heart ſhall melt with love, 
So merrily I ſhall ſing. 
Yet ſtill, &c. 
But if you will harden your heart, love, 
And be deaf to my pitiful moan : 
be ſmart, love, 
And tumble in ſtraw all alone. 
Yet ſtill, &c. 


— 


GHEPHERDS, J have loſt my love, 
Have you ſeen my Anna, 
Pride of ev'ry ſhady grove 
Upon the banks of Banna ? 
A 3 I for 
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I for her my home forſook, 
Near yon miſty mountain, | 
Left my flock, my pipe, my crook, 
Greenwood ſhade, and fountain. 


Never ſhall I ſee them more, 
Until her returning; 
All the joys of life are o'er, 
From gladneſs chang'd to mourning, 


Whither is my charmer flown ? 
Shepherds, tell me whither : 

Ah, woe for me, perhaps ſhe's gone 
For ever and for ever. 


WIIIX I'm at the tavern quaffing, 
Well diſpos'd for t'other quart ; 
Come's my wite to ſpoil my laughing, 
Telling me 'tis time to "= 
Words I knew were unavalling, 
Yet I ſternly anſwered, no; 
Till from motives more prevailing, 
Sitting down ſhe treads my toe. 


Such kind tokens, to my thinking, 
Moſt emphatically prove, 

That the joys which flow from drinking, 
Are averſe to thoſe of love: 

Farewell, friends, and t'other bottle, 
Since I can no longer ſtay, 

Love, more learn'd than Ariſtotle, 
Has to move me found the way. 


GAYS Colin to me, I've a thought in my head, 
I know a young damſel I'm dying to wed : 


So pleaſe you, quoth I, and whene'er it is done, 


You'll quarrel and you'll part again as ſure as a 


gun, 


And 
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And ſo when you're married (poor amorous wight*) 
You'll bill it and coo it from morning till night; 
But truſt me, good Colin, you'll find it bad fun, 
Inſtead of which you'll fight and ſcratch---as ſure as 
a gun, 

But mou d the prove fond of her own deareſt love, 
And you be as ſupple and ſoft as her glove 
Yet be ſhe a ſaint, and as chaſte as a nun, 
You're faſten'd to her apron-ſtrings---as ſure as a gun. 

Suppoſe it was you then, ſaid he with a leer, 
You wou'd not ſerve me fo, I'm certain, my dear: 
In troth I replied, I will anſwer for none, 
But do as other women do---as ſure as a gun, 


— 


New come, ye jolly lads, be gay, 
And let us ſing and dance, 

For this is Phelim's wedding-day ; 
Behold the youth advance, 


And ſweet and wee, by his ſide 
The charming Peggy view, 

That each might with tor ſuch a bride, 
So innocent and true. 


The pipe and tabor ſweetly ſounds 
To pleaſe the feſtive throng; 
The merry bells the wedding crowns, 

As thus they paſs along. 


There's Donnelly and blithſome Patt, 
And Mordock Fagan too; 

With kddling Phil, and ſkipping Matt, 
The wedding to purſue. 


As for the feaſt, they now prepare, 
And plenty there behold ; 

Potatoes dreſs'd fo rich and rare, 
With falt fiſh, we are told ; 

And whiſky was in noggins brought, 
Which oft they put about; 

Each roſe and danc'd as quick as thought, 
And tripp'd it in and out, 


[1 


While thus they ſing, and thus they dance, 


In mirth and fweet delight; 
The nimble hours as ſwift advance, 
And day muſt yield to night. 


Vet ſtill the muſic ſweetly plays 
The moments to prolong; 

And Matt and Patt, by various ways, 
Divert the happy throng. 


Thus all was mirth and all was glee, 
And happy all and gay; 

Then come and join the ſong with me, 
On Phelim's wedding- day. 


BLOW high, blow low, let tempeſts tear 
The main-maſt by the board, 

My heart with thoughts of thee, my dear, 
And love well ſtor'd, 

Shall brave all danger, ſcorn all fear, 
The roaring winds, the raging ſea, 

In hopes on ſhore to be once more 
Safe moor'd with thee. 


Aloft while mountains high we go, 
The whiſtling winds that ſcud along, 
And the ſurge roaring from below, 
Shall my ſignal be 
To think on thee, 
And this ſhall be my ſong. 
And on that night when all the crew 
The mem'ry of their former lives 
O'er flowing cans of flip renew, 


And drink their ſweethearts and their wives, 


I'll heave a ſigh, and think on thee, 
And as the ſhip rolls thro” the ſea, 
The burthen of my ſong ſhall be, 


Blow high, blow low, &c. 
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PHE fields were green, the hills were gay, 
And birds were ſinging on each ſpray, 

Young Colin met me in a grove, 

And told me tender tales of love. 

Was e'er a ſwain ſo blithe as he, 

So kind, ſo faithful, and ſo free. 
In ſpite of all my friends could ſay, 
Young Colin ſtole my heart away. 


And when he trips the meadow along, 
He ſweetly joins the woodlark's ſong ; 
And when he dances on the green, 
There's none ſo blithe as Colin ſeen ; 
For when he's by I nothing fear, 
For I alone am all his care. 

In ſpite of all, &c. 


My mother chides me that I roam, 
And ſeems ſurpriz d I quit my home: 
She would not wonder why I rove, 
Did ſhe but know how much I love: 
Full well J know the generous ſwain, 
He ne'er will give my boſon pain. 

In ſpite of all, &c. 


by 
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WHEN trees did bud and fields were green, 
And broom bloom'd fair to ſee, 
When Mary was complete fifteen, 
And love laugh'd in her een; 

Blithe Davy's blinks her heart did move 

To ſpeak her mind thus free ; 
Gang down the burn, Davy, love, 

And I will follow thee. 


Now Davy did each lad ſurpaſs, 
That dwelt on this burn fide ; 

And Mary was the bonnieſt laſs, 
Juſt meet to be a bride. 

Blithe Davy's blinks, &c. 
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Her cheeks were roſes red and white, 
Her een were bonny blue, 
Her looks were like Aurora bright, 
Her lips like dropping dew. 
Blithe Davy's blinks, &c. 
As Fate had dealt to him a routh, 
Straight to the kirk he led her, 
There pligbted her his faith and truth, 
And a bonny bride he made her. 
No more aſham'd to own her love, 
Or ſpeak her mind thus free, 
Gang down the burn, &c. 


GLEE, Sung by a Society of Citizens, 


THERE are four reaſons why we drink, 
All orthodox, we really think ; 
Good wine, our friends, the being dry, 
Or left we ſhould be by-and-bye, 
Or---any other reaſon why. | 


Another by the Same. 


COME, let us drink, 
*Tis in vain to think, 
Like fools, on grief or ſadnels ; 
Let our money fly, 
And our ſorrows die, 
All worldly care is madneſs. . 


More, more campaigns 
On Yankie plains, 

More budgets too will follow : 
So we'll drink while able, 
Nor quit the table, 

*Till twelve at noon to-morrow, 


A 


ALL 
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ALL on the pleaſant banks of Tweed - 
* Young Jockey won my heart, 
None play d {6 ſweet on oaten reed, 
Nor ſung with ſo much art; 
His ſoothing tale did ſoon prevail, 
And made me fondly love him; 
But now he flies, nor heeds my cries, 
Ah, why did I believe him? 
Ah, &c. 


When firſt the youth made his addreſs, 
He vr. oi but love did fay ; 

Give me, he cry'd, my heart again, 
The heart you've ſtole away : 

Or elſe incline to give me thine, 
And I'll together join them; 

My faithful heart could never part, 
Ah,. why did I believe him ? 

Ah, &c. 


Now, now my flighted face he knows, 
His ſoon torgotten dear, 
To a wealthier laſs overjoy'd he goes, 
To breathe his falſhood there. 
Miſtaken fair, the youth's a cheat, 
Nor for a moment truit him; 
For ſhining gold he's bought- and fold, 
Ah, why did I believe him? 
Ah, &c. 


Now, all you maidens, flight the ſwain, 
His flattering ſtory ſhun, 
Or you like me will be betray' d, 
Like me you'll be undone. 
But peace, my breaſt, I'll not break my reſt, 
But try quite to forget him; | 
I ſoon may ſee as good as he, 
I with I neter bad feen him, 
I with, &c. 


Sung 


110 ] 
Sung by Mr. Edwin, in the Flitch of Bacon. 
H, a gay flaſby lord is a woundy fine ſight! 


Who is ne'er to be ſeen but with owls in the 


night : 
Then ſo light here behind, 
He's blown thro' by the wind: 
- So cropp'd, | 
And belopp'd' 
Such timber, ſo limber, from top to the toe, 
That he wriggles and nods, as he walks to and fro! 


I ne ler ſee d but one in the courſe of my life, 
And him I had lick'd, but for Bridget my wife; 
J laugh'd at his pride, | 
And the ſpit by his fide, 
Good lack 
His long back, 
Like a building ſo weak is, it hardly can ſtand, 
But would ſnap ſhort in two like a twig in this hand. 
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Ne nymph that trips tlie verdant plain 
With Sally can compare, | 
She wins the hearts of all the world, 
And rivals all the fair: 
The beams of ſol delight and cheer, 
While ſummer ſeaſons roll, | 
But Sally's ſmiles can all the year 
Give ſummer to the ſoul, 
Give ſummer, &c. 


When from the Eaſt the morning ray 
Illumes the world below, i 
Her prelence bids the god of day 
With emulation glow, % 
Freſh beauties deck the painted ground, 
Birds ſweeter notes prepare; 
The playful lambkins ſkip around, 
And hail the ſiſter fair, 
And hail, &c. The 
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The tark but ſtrains his liquid throat 
To bid the maid rejoice, 


And mimicks, while he ſwells the note, 


fie ſweetneſs - her _ a 1 
The fanning zephyrs round her play, 
While Flora ſheds perfume, 
And every flow ret ſeems to ſay, 
I but for Sally bloom, 
I but, &c. | 


The am'rous youths her charms proclaim, 
From morn to eve their tale, 
Her beauty and unſpotted fame, 

Make vacant every vale ; | 
The ſtream meand'ring thro' the mead 
Her eccho'd name conveys ; 

And ev'ry voice, and ev'ry reed, 
Is tun'd to Sally's praiſe, 
Is tun'd, &e. 

No more ſhall blithſome laſs and ſwain 
To mirthful wake reſort; 

Nor every May - morn on the plain 
Advance in rural ſport: 

Nor more ſhall guſh the guggling rill, 
Nor muſick wake the grove; 

Nor flocks look ſnow-like on the hill, 
When I ſorget to love, 
When I, &c. 


* 
* 


ON E Midſummer morning when nature look d 


y 
'The birds full of ſong, and the flocks full of play 
When earth ſeem'd to anſwer the ſmiles from above, 


And all things proclaim'd it the ſeaſon of love, 


My mother cry'd, Nancy, come haſte to the mill; 
If the corn be not ground, you may ſcold if you will. 
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The freedom to uſe my tongue pleas'd me no doubt, 


A woman, alas! would be nothing without; 

I went tow'rd the mill without any delay, 

And conn'd o'er the words I determin'd to ſay; 
But when I came near it, I found it ſtock ſtill, 
Bleſs my ſtars, now I cry'd, huff him rarely I will, 


The miller to market that inſtant was gone, 
The work it was left to the care of his ſon ; 
Now tho” I can ſcold well as any one can, 
J thought *twould be wrong to ſcold the young man, 
I ſaid Lam furpriz'd you can uſe me foill, _ 
I muſt have my corn ground, I muſt and I will. 


Sweet maid, cry'd the youth, the fault is not mine, 
No corn in the town I'd grind ſooner than thine 
There's no one more ready in pleaſing the fair, 

The mill ſhall go merrily round I declare: 
But hark how the birds ſing, and ſee how they bill, 
Know I muſt have a kiſs firſt, I muſt and I will. 


My corn being done, I. tow'rd home bent my way, 
He whiſper'd he'd ſomething of moment to ſay, 
Inſiſted to hand me alon che green mead, 

And there ſwore he lov'd me indeed and indeed; 
And that he'd be conſtant and true to me ſtill, 
And fince that time I've ik'd him, and like him I wilk 


I often ſay, mother, the miller I'll huff, 
She laughs and cries, go girl, aye plague him enough; 
And ſcarce a day paſſes, but by her defire, 
I gain a fly kiſs from the youth I a4mire. | 
It wedlock he wiſhes, his with I'II fulfil, 


And I'll anſwer, O yes, with a- hearty good will. 


MY fond ſhepherds of late were ſo bleſt, 
Their fair nymphs. were ſo happy and. ga 
That each night they went ſafely to — 3 ** 
And they merrily ſang through the day. 
| But, 


f 
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But, ah! what a ſcene muſt appear, * 
Muſt the ſweet rural paſtimes be o'er, 

Shall the tabor, the tabor, no more ſtrike the ear, 
Shall the dance on the green be no more ? 


Will the flocks on the pro be led, 

Muſt the herds go wild ſtraying abroad, 
Shall the looms be all ſtopt in each ſhed, 

And the ſhips be all moor'd in each road? 
Muſt the arts be all ſcatter'd around, 

And ſhall commerce grow ſick of her tide, 

Muſt religion, religion, expire on the ground, 

And ſhall virtue ſink down by her ſide ? 


WHEN bluſhes dy'd the cheeks of morn, 

And dew-drops gliſten'd on the thorn ; 
When ſky-harks tun'd their carrols ſweet, | 
To hail the god of light and heat, 

Philander from his downy bed 

To fair Liſetta's chamber ſped, 

Crying, awake, ſweet love of mine, 

I'm come to be thy Valentine. 
Awake, awake, &c. 


Soft love that balmy fleep denies, 
Had long unveil'd her brilliant eyes, 
Which, that a kiſs ſhe might obtain, 
She artfully had clos'd again. 

He ſunk, thus caught in beauty's trap, 
Like Phoebus into Thetis' lap, 

And near forgot that his deſign. 

Was but to be her Valentine. 

She ſtarting cry d, I am undone, 
Philander, charming youth, be gone, 
For this time to your vows ſincere, 
Make virtue not your love, appear. 

No ſleep has clos'd theſe watchful eyes, 
Forgive the ſimple fond diſguiſe; 

To gen'rous thoughts your heart incline, 
And be my faithful Vale 


entine, The 
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The brutal paſſion ſudden fled, 
Fair honour govern'd in his ſtead, 
And both agreed e er ſet of ſun 
To join two virtuous hearts in one. 
Their beauteous offspring ſoon did prove 
The ſweet effects of mutual love: 
And from that hour to life's decline, 
She bleſt the day of Valentine. 


—— — 
YOUNG Daphne made Damon a dupe to her pride, 
He'd ſigh and he'd ſtorm, he'd footh and he'd 
chide : 
I wonder the fair ones ſo cruel can be, 
Had I been a damſel, I'm fare he'd won me- 
But all her return to his am*rous chat, 
Was, yes to be fare, OI love you for that, 
Bi Was yes, &c. 


He told her, her eyes ſhone more bright than the day, 
And ſuch ſoft things as all kind lovers ſay; 
That paſſion deſpis'd wou'd to age turn his youths 
And that he ſhould die, which was certainly truth ; 
Yet tho* he ſtill put in his pleadings ſo pat, 
*T was,. yes to be ſure, OI love you for that, 
_ "Twas, &c. | 
Now finding his courtſhip was on a weak plan, 
He threw off the lover, and put on the man; | 
And while they both ſhelter*d one noon in the bow'r, 
Swore boldly, by Jove, he'd be happy that hour : 
She frown'd, and ſtrait flying the place where they ſat, 
Cry'd, yes to be ſure, O I love you for that. 
Cry'd, &c. : : a 
But Damon ſoon claſp'd the nymph faſt in his arms, 
And ſwore that his flame ſhou'd be crown'd with her 
charms; * 
That joy to wound virtue his heart was above. 


How good we all grow waez we're hamper'd in oo 
| e 
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He forc'd her to church, gave her tit for her tat, 

And now there's no doubt but ſhe loves him for that, 
| And, &c. g : 


AS Roger the plowman, a luſty young ſwain, 
Was whiſtling and trudging it over the plain, 
He met black-ey'd Suſan, whoſe dull maidenhead 


Long tir'd her more than the pail on her head. 
Deareſt Suſan, faid he, well meet in good time, 

I've a favour to aſk, if it is not a crime; | 

Will you go, pretty maiden, with me to the fair, 

And I'll give you a fairing to ſtick in your hair. 
The damſel reply'd, as ſhe ſtruggled to go, 

Ine'er grant men favours, I'd have you to know; 

To teize me and follow now no longer dare, - 

I want none of your fairings to ſtick in my hair. 


But Roger with kiſſes ſo well play'd his part, 
He ſoon found the method to ſoften her heart ; 
Grown kinder the bluſh'd, and cry d, laſt night I ſwear, 
I dreamt of a fairing to ſtick in my hair, 
The lovers walk'd on till they came to a grove, 
Where no one could ſee but the arch god of love 
Ke laid her down gently, ſhe was not aware, 
Of the fairing he gave her that ſtuck in her hair. 


Ye laſſes of Britain that ſigh and look wan, 
And pine all your lifetime in ſecret for man; 
While frolick and free and good-natur'd you are, 
You need never want fairings to ſtick in your hair. 


DEAR Chloe, come give me ſweet kiſſes, 
For ſweeter no girl ever gave; 
But why in the midſt of my bliſſes, 
Do you aſk me how many I'd have? 
. . 2 Tam 


. 
T am not to be ſtinted in pleaſure, 
Then prithee, dear Chloe, be kind; 
For ſince I love thee beyond meaſure, 
To numbers I'll ne'er be confin'd. 


Count the bees that on Hybla are playing, 


Count the flowers that enamel the fields; 
Count the flocks that on Tempe are ſtraying. 


Or the grain that rich Sicily yields: 
Count how many ſtars are in heaven, 

Go number - ſands on the ſhore ; 
And when ſo many kiſſes you've given, 

I till ſhall be aſking for more. 


'To a heart full of love let me hold thee, 
A heart which, dear Chloe, is thine ; 

In my arms I'd for ever enfold thee, 
And twiſt round thy neck like a vine: 

What joy can be greater than this is ! 
My life on thy hips ſhall be ſpent; 


But the wretch who can number his kiſſes, 


Will always with few be content. 


AS the other day milking I fat in the vale, 


Young Damon he came to addreſs his ſoft tale, 
So ſudden, I ſtarted and gave him a frown, | 
For he frighted my cow, and my milk was kick'd down, 
Lord bleſs me, faid I, what a deuce can you mean, 
To come thus upon one unthought of, unſeen ? 
I ne'er will approve of the love you pretend, 
For as miſchief begins, perhaps miſchief may end. 
I little thought now he'd his paſhon advance, 
But pretty excuſes made up the miſchance; 
He begg'd a kind kiſs, which I gave him I vow, 
And I laid my ownſelf the whole fault on the cow. 
How many ways love can the boſom invade, 
His art prov'd too ſtrong, alas, for a maid ! 
He hinted that, wedlock was what he'd be at, 
But I thought it was beſt te ſay nothing to that. 
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I flutter all over whene'er he comes nigh ; 
For if he ſhould preſs I ſhall ſurely comply; 
And ne'er ſhall be angry, heart itſelf tells, 
Tho' 1 or does any thing elſe» 
_——_————_— , 


| AS bringing home, the other day, 
Two linnets I had ta'en, 
The pretty watblers ſtem'd to pray 
or htberty again. 
Unheedful of their plaintive notes, 
I ſprang acroſs the mead; 
In vain they tun'd their downy throats, 
And flutter'd to be freed. 
As paſſing thro' the tufted grove, . 
IN 1 — my cottage ſtood, 
I thought I ſaw the queen of love, 
When Clora's charms I view'd : 
I gaz'd, I lov'd, I preſs d her ſtay 
To hear my tender tale; 
But all in vain, ſhefled away, 
Nor could my fighs prevail, TI 
Soon thro' the wound which love had made 
Came pity to my breaſt, | 
And thus I, as compaſſion bade, 
The feather'd pair addreft : 
Ye little warblers, cheerful be, 
Remember not ye flew, 
For I, who thought myſelf fo free, 
Am far more caught than you. 


PAIR Hebe I left, with a cautious defig 
To * her charms and to leben 
n wine ; 

I try'd it; but found, when I came to Uepart, 
The wine in my head, but love {till in my heart. 
I repair'd to my reaſon, intreated her aid, 
een eee 


Fer 
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Then gravely pronounc'd, in return to my pray 'r, 
E 


That Hebe was faireſt of all that was fair. 

That's a truth, reply d I, I've no need to be taught, 
I came for a counſel to find out a fault. 
If that's all, quoth Reaſon, return as you came, 

To find fault with Hebe would forfeit my name. 
What hope then, alas! of relief from my pain, 
When like lightning ſhe darts thro' each throbbing 

vein ; 
My ſenſes ſurpriz d, in her favour took arms, 
And Reaſon confirms me a ſlave to her charms, 
— _<- 
Ser artiſts who ſue for the trophies of fame, 
Theirwit, and their taſte, and their genius proclaim, 
Attend to my ſong, where you'll certainly find 
A ſecret diſclos'd A the good of mankind : 
Deny it who can---ſure the laurel's my due; 
I've found out a padlock to keep a wife true. 
Should the amorous goddeſs preſide o'er your dame, 
And the ardour of love all her ſenſes enflame ; 
Should her beauties lead captive each ſofter deſire, 
And languiſhing lovers ſtill love and admire, 
Vet fearleſs you'll truſt her, tho' thouſands may fue, 
When I tell you my padlock to keep a wife true, 
The huſband may think that he wiſely reſtrains 
With his 3 and his bolts, his confinement and 
chains; 
How fatally weak muſt this artifice prove; 
Can letters of ſteel bind like letters of love? 
Throw jealouſy hence, bid ſuſpicion adieu, 
Reſtraint's not the padlock to keep a wife true. 

If her fancy invites to park, ball, or play, 
Compliant and kind you muſt give her her way: 
For while you thus wiſely her judgment approve, 
Tis reaſon ſecures you the treaſures of love; 

And believe me, no coxcomb admiſſion ſhall find, 
For the fair one is ſafe, if you padlock her mind. 
Tho' her virtues and foibles frequently blend, 


Let the huſband be loſt in tbe lover and friend: 


Prins”! 
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No doubtful furmiſe ſhall your boſom lex, 
"Tis the charm of indulgence that binds the ſoft ſex : 
They ne'er can prove falſe with this maxim in view, 
Good humour's the padlock to keep a wife true. 


HE murm'ring brooks, the fanning breeze, 
Gay myrtles, flow'ry banks and trees, 
To doat on ſome incline ; | 
But nobler bleſſings I adviſe, 
The greateſt joys above the ſkies, 
Are women, love, and wine. 
From ſcene to ſcene while thouſands rove, 
Unleſs to women, wine, and love, 
In ſecret let them pine; 
While I the world with leaſure tell, 
We all may ev'ry care diſpel 
With women, love, and wine. 
The reſtleſs wretch who doats on gold, 
And would in flames the world behold. 
Pay homage to the ſhrine ; 
Shall gen'rous grow, his pelf deſpiſe, 
Be happ „ Joyous, honeſt, wiſe, 
| y women, love, and wine. 
May youth and age, of all degrees, 
On ſuch inſpiring comforts ſeize, 
*Twill ev'ry ſenſe refine ; 
To ſee mankind ſo nobly bleſt, 
Superior powers ſhall wiſh to taſte 
Of women, love, and wine, 


Ve ſons of joy, for true delight 
Dear women, love, and wine unite, 
This great reſolve is mine: 
Forgetting ev'ry care that's paſt, 
My joy ſhall flow, while life doth laſt, 
From women, love, and wine. 
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WHEN the trees are all bare, not a leaf to be ſeen, 
And the meadows their beauty have loft, 
When nature's diſrob'd of her mantle of green, 
And the ſtreams are faſt bound with the froſt. 


While the peaſant, inactive, ſtands ſhiv'ring with cold, 
As bleak as the winds northerly blow; | 

And the innocent flock run for eaſe to the fold, 
With their fleeces all cover'd with ſnow. 


In the yard wry the cattle are fodder*d with ſtraw, 

And they fend forth their breath Hke a ftream ;. * ( 
And the neat looking dairy-maid fees the muſt thaw 

Flakes of ice that ſhe finds in the cream. 


When the ſweet country maiden, as freſh as the roſe, 
As ſhe careleſly trips often ſlides, 
And the ruſtics.Joud laugh, if by falling ſhe thows 
All the charms that her modeſty hides. 


When the lads and the laſſes, for company join'd, 
In a crowd round the embers are met, 
Talk of fairies and witches, that ride on the wind, 
And of ghoſts, till they're all in a ſweat. 
Heav'n grant in this ſeaſon it may he my lot, " 
With the nymph that I love and admire, 
While the icicles hang from the eves of my cot, 
I may thither in ſafety retire; 
Where in neatneſs and quiet, and fres from ſurprize, 
We may live, and no hardſhips endure, 
Nor feel any turbulent paſſions ariſe, 
But ſuch as each other may cure. 


D —— 


WHEN firſt T ſaw Celia I pray'd for a kiſs, 
She frown'd, and _S ſwain, don't; 

T always think freedoms fo cloſe are amiſs, 

And take my word for it I won't, | 

Too cloſe! reply'd I, can a lover too cloſe 
Approach to the charmer he loves 

He can't; ev'ry ſhepherd that's happy well knows, 
And this no kind damſel diſproves. 

* 
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Sly Cupid, naw whiſper'd, why beg for a kiſs, 
Conſider your manhoof7's at ſtake ; | 
Each beauty deſpiſes a queſtion like this, 
Tis yours not to aſk, but to take. 
A lover with boldneſs the fair ſhould attack; 
Tis conduct in chem to be ſhy ; | 
And once their ſweet lips if you'd heartily ſmack, 
They'll never once after deny. 
Encourag'd, by this, I determin'd to preſs 
. The prettieſt of nymphs ever known; 
My heart beat with tranſport to ſuch an exceſs, 
That her hoſom grew warm as my owns. 
A decent aſſurance, where love is ſincere, 
In courtſhip ſhews prudence and (kill, 
And now when I ſmiling cry, Kiſs me, my dear, 
'Tis chang'd from I won't to I wii. 
2 ——— 
| WHILE on thy dear boſom lyi ng, 
Celia, who can ſpeak my bliſs, 
Who the rapture I'm enjoying, 
When thy balmy lips 1 kit ? 
Every look with love inſpires me, 
Every touch my boſom warms, 
Every melting tranſport fires me, 
Every joy is in thy arms. 
Thoſe dear eyes how ſoft they languiſh, 
Feel my heart with rapture beat; 


Pleaſures turn almoſt to anguiſh, 
When the tranſport is ſo great, 

Look not ſo divinely on me, 
Celia, I ſhall die with bliſs; 

Yet, yet, turn thoſe eyes upon me, 
Who'd not die a death like this? 


| | [ 22 ] | 
| A Beautiful face, and a form without fault, 

Are not the attractions by which I am caught; 
Good-nature, good ſenſe, and an honeſt free mind, 
Are perfections in woman to which I'm inclin'd, 

With beauty alone tis in vain to engage, 
For paſſion muſt cool in the winter of age; 
Tis only good-humour, fair friendſhip, and truth, 
That can charm us in age, as they charm us in youth, 
The lily and roſe with attention ſurvey, 
Like beauty their charms are as tranſient and gay; 
Ye fair, think of this when by vanity. ſway'd, 
Tho' * =O like the roſe, like the roſe you muſt 
ade. 
Then Venus no more your deluſions employ, 
Like a Syren you tempt, like a Syren deſtroy ; 
By reaſon I'm taught, that, in chuſing a wife, 
Thoſe beauties are beſt which will laſt her for life, 


CRE, creature, can you leave me, 
Can you thus ungrateful prove ? 
Did you court me to deceive me, 
And to ſlight my conſtant love? 


Falſe ungrateful, thus to woo me, 
Thus to make my heart a prize; 
Firſt to ruin and undo me, 
Then to ſcorn and tyrannize. 


Shall I ſend to Heaven my prayer, 
Shall I all my wrongs relate; 
Shall I curſe the dear betrayer ? 
Now, alas! it is too late. 
Cupid, pity my condition, 
Pierce this unrelenting ſwain; 
Hear a tender maid's petition, 
And reſtore my love again ! 


2. a ONE 
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ONE ſummer's eve, as Nancy fair 
vat ſpinning in the ſhade, 
The ſoaring lark forſook the air, 
And warbled o'er her head, 


In tender cooes the pigeon woo'd, 
Love's impulſe all muſt feel; 

She ſung, but yet her work purſu'd, 
And turn'd the ſpinning wheel, 


While thus I work with rock and reel, 
So life by time is ſpun, 
y And as goes round my ſpinning wheel, 
The world goss up and down : 


Some rich to-day, to-morrow low, 
Whilſt I no changes feel, 

But get my bread by ſweat of brow, 
And turn my ſpinning wheel, 


From me let men and women too 
This home-ſpun leſſon learn, 
Nor mind what other people do, 
But eat the bread they earn. 


If none was fed, was that to be, 
But what deſerves a meal, 

Some ladies then, as well as me, 
Muſt turn the ſpinning wheel. 


The thruſh but tunes its warbling notes, 
And echoes its tuneful ſtrain, 

When o'er the lawn came leaping Joan, 
And brought home Nancy's ſwain : 

The dame cries, Nancy, here's your ſpouſe, 
Away throw rock and reel; 

Blithe Nancy at that blooming news 
O'erſet her ſpinning wheel. 


PM in love with twenty, I'm in love with twenty, 
And could adore as many more, 
| For nothing's like a plenty; 


r 
Variety is charming, variety is charming, 5 
For conſtancy is not for me, 
So ladies you have warning. 
He that has but one love, he that has but one love, 
Looks as poor as any boor, | | 
Or like a man with one glove. 
Not the fine regalia, not the fine regalia 
Of eaſtern kings that poets — 
But oh! the fine ſeraglio. 3 
Girls grow old and ugly, girls grow old and ugly, * 
And can't inſpire the ſame defire f | 
As when they're young and ſmugly. | 
Why has Cupid pinions, why has Cupid pinions ? 
If not to fly thro! all the ſky, 22 1 
And ſee his fav'rite minions. bad 
Love was born of beauty, love was born of beauty, 
And when ſhe goes, the urchin knows 
To follow is his duty. 


Lovely nymph, aſſuage my anguiſh, 
At your feet a tender ſwain _ 
Prays you would not let him languiſh, 
One kind look would eaſe his pain. 
Lovely nymph, &c. 
Did you know the lad that courts'you, 
He need not long ſue in vaing 


Prince of ſong, of dance, of ſport, | ' 
You ſcarce will meet his like again. a 
Did you know, &c. 
0 | ; 


WEIN the trees are in bloom, and their beauties 
are ſeen, | 6 
And the gardens look lovely and gay 
When nature is clad in its mantle of green, 
And the birds chant their innocent lay; 


* 
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When the ſhepherd retires from Phcebug's beam 
To the ſhade * 5 eee oak, 3 

To cool his perch'd throat by a murmuring 
Whilſt th* oxen gently low in their yoke. 

When wanton the cattle bound over the lawn, 
And luxuriouſly roll on the graſs ; 

When the linen, as white as the plumes of a ſwan, - 
Is hung on the hedge by the lals, 
When the ſweet country virgin, as blithe as the morn, 

With the milk-pail on her head climbs the ſtile; 
And the farmer with pleaſure ſurveys his green corn, 
While the promiſing crop makes him ſmile. 


When the lads and the laſſes are met on the green, 
With Colin the piper their guide; 

When young Daphne of May is elected their queen, 
And her favourite ſwain by her fide : 


When Colin in dancing exerts his beſt ſkill, 
Tis roſy-cheek'd Phœbe to pleaſe ; | 
Clumſy Ralph foots it up to his maid of the mill, 
While the crowd on his aukwardneſs gaze. 


All hail, happy ſeaſon, thou weather of love, 
Thou piece of content and deli ht; 

Thou beſt comfort of day, the beſt gift from above, 
Thou kindeſt indulger of life! 


Heav'n grant that the ſeaſon productive may prove, 
The hopes of my wiſhes to gain 

And inſpire the heart of my charmer with love! 
Let all lovers now chorus Amen. 


Do you hear, brother ſportſman, the ſound of the 
orn, 
And yet the ſweet pleaſures decline? 

For ſhame rouze your ſenſes, and ere it is morn, 
With me the ſweet melody join. 2 

O'er hills and o'er valleys 

Sce the traitor he rallies, 
5 D Don't 
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Don't quit him till panting he lies 
See hounds in full nd op , F 
O'er hedges all fy 
Chaſing wwe wilt hare till ſhe dies. 


Then ſaddle your ſteeds, to the meadows and fielſs 
All willing, all joyous repair; 

No pltaſure in life greater happineſs yields 

han chaſing the fox ot the hare, 
For ſuch comfort, my friends, 
On —— ſportſman attends, 

eaſure like hunting is found; 

= when the day's o'er, 
All briſk as before, 

ext morning we Turn up the e ground, | | 


FREE from noiſe, free from ſtrife, 
In a ſweet country life, 
I could chuſe for to ſpend all my days; 
Where innocencè reigns, 
Flocks over the plains, 
And birds ſweetly echo the lay. 
So contented they live, 
| What joys they leres, 
Tho' nothing but ground for their floor 
Juſt before the ſweet cot, 
* delightful the ſpot, 
Where a ſe min grows by the door. 
Early they rife, 
1 with joys, 
So contented t fs along; 
And it juſtly — or 
| With a true-hearted mind, 
To a wife whom all virtues belong. 
Tho' homely their food, 
Their appetites good, | 
Blooming — th on tliew cheeks doth appear; 5 
Neither envy nor pride 
With them can reſide, 
- But happineſs ſhines thro” the year. 
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At ſun going down, 
Their work being done, 
They're the happieſt people on earth; 
By the oak on the green 
Each couple is ſeen, | 
With innocent paſtime and mirth. 


When harveſt is done, 
With a formal old ſong 

The jolly farmer among all the reſt ; 
Who will laugh, drink, and fay, 
This 1s our holiday, 

With beef and good ale of the beſt. 


Lt the ſtateſman deſire, 

Who at court doth aſpire, 

For his country's good let jt bez 
Truth, juſtice, and P--t, 
In this houſe always ſit, 

And times will mend ſooner you'll ſee. 


NEAR Totterdown-hill there liy'd an old pair, 
It may be they dwell there till, 

Much riches indeed did not fall to their ſhare ;_ 
They kept a ſmall farm and a mill: 

But fully content with what they did get, 
They knew not of guile or of arts; 

One 8 they had, and her name it was Bet, 
And ſhe was the pride of their hearts. 


Nut- brown were her locks, her ſhape it was ſtrait, 
Her eyes were as black as a floe, 
Her teeth were milk-white, full ſmart was her gait, 

And as fleek was her ſkin as a doe, 
All thick were the clouds, and the rain it did pour, 
Not a bit of true blue could be fpy'd; _ 
A child wet and cold came and ſtood at the door, 
Its mam it had loſt, * it cry d. 
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Young Bet was as kind as the morning in May, | 


The babe ſhe hugg'd cloſe to her breaſt ; 

She chaf'd him all oer; he ſmil'd as he lay; 
She kiſs'd him, and lull'd him to reſt. 

But who do you think ſhe had for her prize ? 
Why Love, the ſly maſter of arts; 

No ſooner he wak'd than he dropt his diſguiſe, 
And ſhew'd her his wings and his darts. 


* he, I am Love, but be not afraid, 
ho? all I make ſhake at my will, 
So good and ſo kind you have been, my fair maid, 
o harm you ſhall find from my {kill ; 
My mother ne'er dealt with ſuch kindneſs to me; 
A friend you ſhall find in me ſtill : | 
Take my quiver and ſhoot, and be greater than ſhe, 
The Venus of Totterdown-Hill. 


I Winna marry any mon 
But Sandy o'er the lee, 
I winna ha the dominee, 
For guid fhef canna be; 
But I will ha my Sandy lad, 
My Sandy o'er the lee; 
For he's aye a-kiſling, kiſſing, 
Aye a- kiſſing me. | 


I will not ha the miniſter 
For all his godly looks ; 
Nor yet will I the lawyer have, 
For all his willy crooks ; 
J will not ha the plowman lad, 
Nor yet will I the miller, 
But I will ha my Sandy lad 
Without one penny filler. 
For he's aye a-kiſſing, &c. 
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I will no ha the ſoldier lad, 

For he gangs to the war 
I will not ha the failor lad, 

Becauſe he ſmells of tar; 
I will not have the lord nor laird, 

For all their muckle gear, 
But I will ha my Sandy lad, 

My Sandy o'er the meir. 

For he's aye a-kiſſing, &c. 


(COME, thou roſy, dimpled boy, 
Source of ev'ry heart-felt joy, 

Leave the bliſsful bowers a while, 

Paphos and the Cyprian itle ; 

Viſit Britons rocky ſhore, 

Britons do thy powers adore, 

Britops, hardy, bold, and free, 

Own thy laws, and yield to thee, 
Source of ev'ry heart-felt joy, 
Come, thou roſy, dimpled boy. 


Haſte to Sylvia, hafte away, 
This is thine and Hymen's day, 
Bid her thy foit bandage wear, 
Bid her for love's rites prepare; 
Let the nymphs with many a tower 
Deck the ſacred nuptial bower, 
+ Thither lead the lovely fair, 
And let Hymen too be there; 
This is thine and Hymen's day, 
Haſte to Sylvia, haſte away. 


Only while we love we live, 

Love alone can pl-afure give 

Pomp and power, and tinſel ſtate, 
Thole falſe pageants of the great, 
Crowns and ſcepters, envy'd things, 


And the pride of Eaſtern kings, 
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Are but childiſh, empty toys, 
When compar'd to love's ſweet joys. 
Love alone can pleaſure give, 
Only while we love we live. 


4 
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YE ſportſmen, draw near, ye ſportſwomen too, 
Who delight in the joys of the field, 

Mankind, tho' they blame, are all eager as you, 
And no one the conteſt will yield; 

His lordſhip, his worſhip, his honour, his grace, 
A hunting continually go, | 

All ranks and degrees are engag'd in the chace; 
With hark, forward, huzza ! tally ho 

The lawyer will riſe with the firſt of the morn, 
To hunt for a mortgage or deed ; 

The huſband gets up at the ſound of the horn, 
And rides to the common full ſpeed ; | 

The patriot is thrown in purſuit of his game, 
The poet too often lays low, 

Who mounted on Pegaſus, rides after fame, 
With hark, forward, huzza ! tally ho! &c. 


OR ! ſpread thy green mantle, ſweet May, o'er the 


ground, 
Drive the blaſts of chill winter away; 


Let the birds ſweetly carrol, thy flow'rets ſmile round, 


And let us with all nature be gay. 


Let ſpleen, fpite, and envy, thoſe clouds of the mind, 


Be diſpers d by the ſunſhine of joy; 
The pleaſures ot Eden had bleſs'd human kind, 
Had no fiend enter'd there to deſtroy. 


As May, with her magic, can warm the cold earth, 


Let each fair with the ſeaſon improve; 


Be widows reſtor'd from their mourning to mirth, 


And hard-hearted maids yield to love. 


{ 


d, 


d, 
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The ſoldier turn'd ſhepherd, ſoft paſſion ſhall Tearnz 
And breathe out his vows in the ſhade ; . 
The divine become warlike; in frolic ſhall turn 
The ſtiff band to a ſprightly cockade. 


Tho” the = coat and black coat this ſeaſon tranſ- 
| orms | a 
And melt marble hearts into ſighs; 
Sweet May can do more, for it wakens and warns, + 
And gives ſpirits to beaux and to flies. 


Bring roſes and 5 to crown the gay feaſt, 
Its joy let each boſom impart; | | 
When pleaſure is giv'n, and left 2 gueſt, 
'Tis the May of the mind and the heart. 


2 


REbold, upon the ſwelling wave, 
With ſtreaming pendants gay, 
Our gallant ſhip invites the brave, 
While glory leads the way: N 
And a cruizing we will go, and a cruizing we 
will go, and a cruizing we will go, and a 
cruizing we will go. | 
Ye beauteous maids, your ſmiles beſtoy ; 
For if you prove unkind, 
How can we hope to beat the foe, 
Who leave our hearts behind, 
When a cruizing, &c. 
See KePPEeL's flag once more diſplay'd, 
Upon the Sond hs ſtands ; OW 
Old England's glory ne'er can fade, 
Nor tarniſh an his hands. 
Sg a cruizing, &c. 
Be England to herſelf but true, 
To France defiance's hurl'd; 
Gave peace, America, with you, 
And war with all the d. 
Then a cruizing, &. 


CPON 
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| 1JPoN an old mare well laden with eggs 
i Fair Alice to market was riding, | 
0 When Roger jogg d by on two as good legs, 
. As a man or a laſs might confide in. | 
The weather was warm, and the fair in high bloom, 
Such as health crown'd with beauty diſcovers, . | 
The trees over- arch'd gave a fancifu} gloom, 
Not a ſoul in the road but our lovers. 
The roguiſh god Cupid gave Roger a hint; 
Of bis paſſion he begg d to Nein G | 
He urg'd and he pleaded---at length thro' mere dint f 
Of perſuaſion, ſhe took him behind her : 
| He.implor'd a ſalute; twas refus'd out of form; 
But young Roger, with high indignation, © 
Determin'd her lips that ſame moment to ſtorm, 
No delay for a capitulation. | 


| By youth, love, and fortune encourag'd, the ſwain 

Joo ftrong for poor Alice was proving ; | ; 

| But the mare gave no time for the maid to complain, 

| Her fall interrupted their loving. ct 

| Thus Hodge loft his kiſs, the mare ſpoil'd her knees, 

And the eggs were to Al'ce a fad token, 

That by him that's moſt likely our fancies to pleaſe, 
Our peace 1s too frequently broken, | 


y 


} 


|. — — 


M* deareſt life, wer't thou my wiſe, 
How happy would I be? 
| And all my care, in peace or war, 
| Should be to pleaſure thee: 
| Whilſt up and down, from town to town, 
| We jolly ſoldiers rove, 
| Then you, my queen, in chaiſe marine, 
| Shall taſte the ſweets of love. | 
Your love I prize beyond the ſkies ; 
Beyond the ſpoils of war ; | | 
Then oh! agree to follow me 
| In humble baggage-car. 
| For 
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For happineſs, tho' in diſtreſs, 
In ſoldiers lives are ſeen;  - - 
For pride in coach has more reproach 
Than love in chaiſe- maine. 
O do not hold your love tor gold, 
Nor ſet your heart on gain; 
Behold the great, with all their ſtate, 
Their lives are care and pain: 
In houſe or tent we pay no rent, 
Nor care nor trouble ſee ; 
And every day we get our pay, 
We ſpend it merrily. 


If ſighs or groans, or tender moans, - 
Can't move your harden'd heart; 

Let love in arms, with all its charms, 
Then take a ſoldier's part: i 

With fife and drum we ſoldiers come, 

And all the pomp of war; 

n, Then don't think mean of a chaiſe-mariae 

'Tis love's triumphal car. | 


- 
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Ws in a village near Caſtlebury 
T A cobler and — wife did dwell, 
And for a time no two ſo merry, 
Their happineſs no tongue can tell. 
| Their happineſs, &c. 
But mortal joys, alas, are fleeting, | 
And little things oft cauſe much ftrife, 
For going to a merry meeting, 
The man got drunk and beat his wife. 
But tho' he ns'd her ſo unruly, 
Then what did this good creature do? 
Now mark my ſong, I'll tell you truly, 
For other things ſhe had in view. 


E 


For 


— — 
— — — 
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A jolly landlord and his tapſter, 
F ull oft had view'd her comely charms, 


And with her beauties ſo enrapt, ir, 
They each one wiſh'd her in his arms, 


Then ſhe to wound her unkind deary, 
To each her favours ſeem'd to give; 
And all the folks of Caſtlebury 
Soon ſaw how jealous they did live. 
Now topſy-turvy, noiſe and riot, 
And ll their furniture was ſold ; | 
Nothing could make her Dicky quiet, 
Until his wife did thus unfold: 


Dick, I fo archly have contrived, 
Both with the man and maſter too; 
Each of a purſe of gold deprived, 
Which now, my dear, I bring to you. 
Now Dicky's heart it ſoon relented, 
And love did in his boſom burn; 


His former uſage he repented, 
So to his dame made this return. 


No more, my dear, will I be jealous, 
But ever be both kind and true ; 
I'll laugh at love pretending fellows, 
And will rejoice with only you. 


Now Dick he whiſtles in his ſtall, fir, 
Thumps the hammer, minds his end; 

And uſes both his peg and awl, ſir, 
Pray what can mortal more pretend? 


RELIEVE my ſighs, my tears, my dear, 
Believe the heart you've won, 
Believe my vows to you ſincere, 
Or Peggy I'm undone: 
You ſay I'm fickle, apt to change 
To every face that's new, 


- 


K 
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But of all the girls J ever ſaw, 
I neler lov' d one like you. 
I ne'er, &c. 


My heart was once a flake of ice, 
Till warm'd by your bright eyes, 
And then it melted in a trice, 
A flame that never dies: 
Then take and try me, you ſhall find 
A heart that's juſt and true ; 
Of all the-girls that e'er I ſaw, 
I ne'er fov'd one like you. 


Then come, my charmer, let's away 
To church and end the ftrife, 
How bleſt will be each night and day, 
When Peggy is my wife! 
My vows to you ſhall prove ſincere, 
or I'll be juſt and true; 
Of all the girls I ever ſaw, 
I ne*er lov'd one like you, 
I meer, &c, 


A now my bloom comes on apace, 
The ſwains begin to teaze me, 
But two who claim the foremoſt place, 
Try different ways to pleaſe me; 
To judge aright, and chuſe the beſt, 
Is not ſo ſoon decided, 
When both their merits are expreſt, 
I may be leſs. divided. 


Palemon's flock unnumber'd ſtray, 
He's rich beyond all meaſure, 
Would I but ſmile, be kind, and gay, 
He'd give me all his treaſure; 
But then our years ſo diſagree, 
So much as I remember, 
It is but May I'm ſure with me, 
With him it is NO 
2 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
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Can I who ſcarcely am in bloom, 
Let froſt and ſnow be fuing, | 
Twould ſpoil each ripening year to come 
Bring every charm to ruin: 5 5 
For dreſs and ſhow to touch my pride, 
My little heart is panting, 
But then there's ſomething elſe beſides, 
I ſoon ſhould find was wanting. 


Then, Colin, thou my choice ſhalt gain, 
For thou wilt ne'er deceive me, 

And grey-hair'd wealth ſhall plead in vain, 
For thou haſt none to give me. : 

My fancy paints thee full of charms, 
Thy looks ſo young and tender, 


Love beats his new and fond alarms, 


To thee I now ſurrender. 


—c______uw— 


MY cautious mother t'other day 
Cry'd, Folly, mind me, do; 
I faw young Damon come this way, 
And fear he came to you. 
You know he's gay, and thought a rake, 
8o never welcome make him. 


Thus I get ſcolded for his ſake- 


I with the deuce would take him. 


*T1s true I met him in the grove, 
He gently graſp'd my hand, 

Then ſigh'd, and talk'd more things of love, 
Than I could underſtand : 

And who'd have thought that we were ſeen ? 
But of ſuch tricks I'll break him; 

If he won't tell me what they mean, 
The deuce ſure ought to take him. 


They ſay from wedlock ſprings delight, 
Then let him ſpeak his mind; 


I've 
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T've no objection to unite 
With — ſo fond and kind; 
My mother, tho' too apt to pry, 
To diſoblige I'm oth, ; 
Howe'er I'll wed, then all her 
Will be, Deuce take them both. 


rn —— 


| ow little do the landſmen know 
Of what we ſailors feel, 
When waves do mount, and winds do biow, 
But we have hearts of ſteel ; 
No danger can affright us, 
No enemy ſhall flout | 
We'll make the monſieurs right us; 
So toſs the can about. 


Stick ſtout to orders, meſſmates, 
We'll plunder, burn, and fink; 
Then, France, have at your firſt-rates, 
For Britons never ſhrink : 
We rummage all we fancy, 
Weill bring them in by ſcores ; - 
And Moll, and Kate, and Nancy 
Shall roll in louis d'ors. 


While here at Deal we're lying, 
With our noble commodore, 
We'll ſpend our wages freely, boys, 
And then to ſea for more : 
In peace we'll drink and ſing, boys, 
In war we'll never fly; 
Here's a health to George our king, boys, 
And the royal family. 


——— — 
Y Jemmy is croſſed quite over the main, 
And I fear I never ſhall behold him again; 


Ye 


E 
Ve powers above, grant me but his charms, 
And ſend me Jemmy ſafe into my arms. 


Ye pretty little warblers that ſing thro' the grove, 
Convey me this letter to the hands of my love, 
Which will eaſe my fond heart, with ſorrow poſleſs'd, 
I am weary of roving and can take no reſt. 


It's down in yonder valley, I'll build him a cave, 
The ſweeteſt of jewels my Jemmy ſhall have, 
With pinks and with violets I'll make him a bed, 
And a garland of roſes to crown Jemmy's head. 


All this I'll go thro' for my ſweet Jemmy's ſake, 
T'll be guardian unto him till he does awake, 
When day-light appears, we will merrily ſing, 
Here's a health to young Jemmy, and long live the king. 


THE ſilver morn that ſhines ſo bright, 
It's not yet day I ſwear by nature; 
And if my minute glaſs goes right, 
We have time to take the other pitcher. 
It's not yet day, it's not yet day, 
Then why ſhould we part o'er good liquor; 
Until the ſun beams round us play, 
We'll merrily puſh ahout the pitcher. 


They tell me if I'd work my days, 
And ſleep my nights, I might grow richer, 
But what is all the world's delight, 
Compar'd to friend, to nurth and pitcher. 
It's not yet day, &c. 


Dick, poor ſoul, has got a wife, 
And he has nought to do but kiſs her ; 
I envy not his happy life, 

While I enjoy my friend and pitcher. 
It's not yet day, &c. 


I could labour in the field | 
All day a plowman or a ditcher, 


If 
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If thoſe toils to me would ſend 


At night, a laſs, a friend, and pitcher, 
It's not yet day, &c. 


John, they ſay, is an honeſt man, 
p And he was ne'er eſteem'd a flincher, 
Then all of us, who loves a can, 
Let's merrily puſh about the pitcher. 
It's not yet day, &c. 


U CC — Co 


WHERE's my ſwain ſo blithe and clever? 
Why d'ye leave me all in ſorrow ? 

Three whole days are gone and over, 

Since you ſaid you'd come to-morrow z 
If you lov'd but half as I do, 

ou'd been here with looks ſo bonny, 

Love has flying wings I know, 

But not for ling*ring lazy Johnny. 
What'can he be now a doing ? 

Is he with his laſſes maying ? 
He had better here be wooing, 

Than with others fondly playing 
Tell me truly where he's roving, 

That I may no longer ſorrow; 
If he's weary grown of roving, 

Let him tell me fo to-morrow. 


Does ſome favourite rival hide thee ? 
Let her be the happy creature; 
I'll not plague myſelf to chide thee, 
Nor diſpute with her a feature : 
For I will not, cannot tarry, 
Nor will hurt myſelf with ſorrow, 
I may loſe the time to marry, 
If I wait beyond to-morrow. 


Think not, ſhepherd, thus to braid me, 
It I'm yours, away no longer; 
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If you won't, another'll have me, 
I may cool but not grow fonder. 
If your lovers, girls, forſake you, 
Be not in deſpair and ſorrow, 
Bleſt another lad may make you, 
Stay for none beyond to-morrow. 


\ 


QWEET Anna from the ſea-beach came, 
Where Jockey ſwept the veſſel's fide, 
Ah! who can keep their heart at hame, 
While Jockey's toſt upon the tide ? 
What tho' my Jockey's far away, | 
Toſs'd vp and down the awſome main, 
I'll keep my heart another day, 
Since Jockey may again be mine. 


A wealthy laird I met yeſtreen, 
With gold in hand he tempted me, 
He prais'd my brow and rowen e'en, 
And made a brag of what he'd gee. 
What tho' my Jockey's far away, 
Yet I'll be true as he has been; 
T'll keep my heart another day, | 
Since Jockey may again be mine. 


No more, falſe Jemmy, -fing no more, 
Your filly pipe then throw away, 
My Jockey would be troubled fore, 


Io hear his Ann his love betray : 


Your pipe and all your verſe is vain, 
While Jockey's notes do faithful flow, 


My heart for e'er wiil true remain, 


I'll keep it for my conſtant Jo. 
My Jockey's kind, his love is juſt, 
Bis conſtancy is true and rare, 
Dear to his Anna and his truſt, 
Few lovers can with him compare: 


What 


t 
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What tho' to diſtant realms he gan 
Yet I'll be true as he has been, N 


And when the crowds about him throng, 
He'll think on his own faithful Ann. 


— — — 


| AS near to Porto-Bello lying 


On the gently flowing flood, 
At midnight with ſtreamers flying, 
Our triumphant navy rode. 


There where Vernon fat all glorious, 
From the Spaniards late defeat, 
And lis crew with ſhouts victorious 
Drank jucceſs to England's fleet. 


On a ſudden fhrilly ſounding, 
Hideous yells and ſhrieks were heard; 
Then each heart with fear coniounding, 
A. fad troop of ghoſts appear d. 


All in dreary hammocks ſhrouded, 
Which for winding ſheets they wore, 

And wan looks with ſorrow crowned 
Frowning on the hoſtile ſhore. 

On them glanc'd the moon's wan Juſtre, 
When the ſhade of Hoſier brave 

And his bands were ſeen to muſter, 
Riſing on their watery grave. 


O'er the glimmering wave he hy'd him, 


Where the Burford ſtretch'd her fail, 
With three thouſand ghoſts beſide him, 
And in groans did Vernon hail, 


Heed, oh heed, my fatal ſtory ! 
I am Hoſier's injur'd ghoſt, 
You who now have purchas'd glory, 
At this place where I was loit. 
Tho in Porto Bello's ruin 
You now triumph free from fears; 


When 
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When you think of my undoing, 
You will mix your joy with tears. 


See theſe mournful ſpectres ſweeping, 
Ghaſtly o'er this hated wave, 

Whoſe wan cheeks were ſtain'd with weeping, 
Theſe were Engliſh captains brave. 


Mark theſe numbers pale and horrid, 
Who were once my ſailors bold; 
Lo, each hangs his drooping forehead, 
While his diſmal fate 1s told, | 3 


I, by twenty fail attended, 
Did this Spaniſh town affright, 

Nothing then its wealth defended, 
But my orders, not to fight. 


O that in this rolling ocean 
T had caſt them with diſdain, 
| And obey'd my heart's warm motion, 
| To ve Ave the pride of Spain ! 
| For reſiſtance I could fear none, 
But with twenty ſhips had done, 
But thou, brave and happy Vernon, 
Haſt atchiev'd with fix alone. 


Then the Baſtimentoes never 
Had our foul diſhonour ſeen, 
Nor the ſea the ſad receiver 
Of the gallant train had been. 


Thus like thee proud Spain diſmaying, 
And her galleons leading home; 
Tho' condemn'd for diſobeying, 
I had met a traitor's doom. 


To have fallen, my country cryin 
He hath play'd an Engliſh — f 
Had been better far than dying 
Of a griev'd and broken heart. 


Unrepining at thy glory, 
Thy ſucceſsful arms we hail, 
But remember our ſad ſtory, 
And let Hoſier's wrongs prevail. After 
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After this proud foe ſubduing, 
When our patriot friends you ſee, 
Think on vengeance for my ruin, 
And for England ſham'd in me. 


ANSWER. 


HER! with indignant ſorrow, 
J have heard thy mournful tale, 
And if heav'n permit to-morrow, 
Hence our warlike fleet ſhall fail. 


O'er the'e hoſtile waves wide roaming, 
We will urge our bold defign ; 

With the blood of thouſands foaming, 

For our country's wrongs and thine. 


On that day when each brave fellow, 
Who now triumphs here with me; 

Storm'd and plunder'd Porto Bello, 
All my thoughts were full of thee. 


Thy diſaſt rous fate alarm'd me, 
Fierce thy image glar'd on high; 
And with generous ardour warm'd me, 
To revenge thy fall or die. 


From their lofty ſhips deſcending, 
Thro' the flood in firm array, 
To the deſtin'd city bending, 
My lov'd ſailors work'd their way. 
Straight the foe with horror trembling, 
Quit in haſte their batter'd walls 
And in acceats undiflembling, 
As he flies for mercy calls. 


Carthagena, tow'ring wonder! 
At the daring deed diſmay'd; 
Shall ere long by Britain's thunder 
Smoaking in the duſt be laid. 


You and theſe pale ſpectres ſweeping, 
Reſtleſs o'er this wat'ry round, 
| ——Þ 


Whoſe 
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Whoſe wan cheeks are ſtain'd with weepitig, 
Pleas'd ſhall liſten to the ſound. | 
Still rememb'ring thy ſad ſtory, 
To thy injur'd ghoſt I fivear; 
By my future hopes of. glory, 
War ſhall be my conſtant care. 


And I ne'er will ceaſe purſuing 
Spain's proud ſons from ſea to ſea, 

With juſt vengeance for thy ruin, 
And for England ſham'd in thee. 


Sung by Mr. Webſter and Miſs Walpole, in the 
Camp. 


MY Nancy quits the rural train, 
A camp diſtreſs to prove, 
All other ills ſhe can ſuſtain, 
But living from her love : 
But deareſt tho* your ſoldier's there, 
Will not your fpirits fail, 
To mark the hardſhip's you muſt ſhare, 
Dear Nancy of the Dale. 


Or ſhould your love each danger ſcorn, 
Ah! how ſhall I ſecure ' | 

Your health midſt toils which you were born 
To ſooth, but not endure, 

A thouſand perils I muſt view, 
A thouſand ills aſſail, 

Nor mutt I tremble een for you, 
Dear Nancy of the Dale, 


NANCY. 


The fife and drum ſound merrily, ah! 
A ſoldier, a ſoldier's the lad for me, 
With my true love I ſoon will be, 

For who's fo kind, fo true as he? 


5 | With 
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With him in ev'ry toil I'll ſhare, 
To pleaſe him ſhall be all my care; 


Each peril I'll dare, all h 7 Pl bear, 
For a ſoldier, a ſoldier's the lad for me. 


Then if kind heaven preſerve my love, 
What rapturous joy ſhall his Nancy prove; 
Swift thro' the camp ſhall my footſteps bound, 
To meet my William with conqueſt crown'd ; 
Cloſe to my faithful boſom preſt, 

Soon ſhall he huſh his cares to reſt, 
Claſp'd in thoſe arms, forget wars alarms, 
For a ſoldier, a ſoldier's the lad for me. 


GO roſe, my Chloe's boſom grace; 
How happy ſhould I prove, 
Might I Fans & that envy'd place 
With never-fading love! 
There, phcenix like, beneath her eye, 
Involv'd in fragance, burn and die; 
Involv'd in, &c. 
Know, hapleſs flow'r, that thou ſhalt find 
More fragrant roſes there; 
I ſee thy with'ring head reclin'd 
With envy and deſpair; 
One common fate we both muſt prove; 
You die with envy, I with love; 
Lou die, &c. 


cr. 2 


WHEN Bibo thought fit from the world to retreat, 
As full of champaign as an egg's full of meat, 


He wak'd in the boat, and to Charon he ſaid, 


He would be row'd back, for he was not yet dead. 
« Trim the boat, and fit quiet! ſtern Charon reply'd, 
Jou may have forgot---you was drunk when you 


CUPID 


« dy'd,” 
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CU, od of ſoft perſuaſion, 
Take the helpleſs lover's part: 
Seize, oh! ſeize, ſome kind occaſion 
To reward a faithful heart. 


Juſtly thoſe we tyrants call, 
Who the body would enthrall ; 
Tyrants of more cruel kind, 
Thoſe who would enſlave the mind. 
Cupid, god of, &c. | 


What is grandeur? Foe to reſt ; [ | 
Childiſh mummery at beſt ; * 
Happy I, in humble ſtate: 
Catch, ye fools, the glitt'ring bait. . | 
Cupid, god of, &c. 
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17 you at an office ſolicit your due, 
And would not have matters neglected, 

You mult quicken the clerk with the perquiſite too, 
To do what his duty directed. 


Or would you the frowns of a lady prevent, 
She, too, has this palpable failing; 

The perquiſite ſottens her into conſent, 
That realon with all is prevailing. 


— — — — — 
— — —— — — 


JN love ſhould there meet a fond pair, 
Untutor'd by fa{hion or art, 

Whoſe wiſhes are warm and ſincere, 
Whoſe words are th' exceſs of the heart. 


If aught of ſubſtantial delight 
On this fide the lars can be found; 
*Tis, ſure, when that couple unite, 
And Cupid by Hymen is crown'd. 
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GAY, little fooliſh flutt"ring thing, 
Whither, ah! whither would you wing 
Your airy flight ? 
Stay here and ing, 
Your miſtreſs to delight. 
No, no, no, 
Sweet Robin, you ſhall not go! 
Where, you wanton, could you be 
Half ſo happy as with me ? 


(COME here, fellow ſervants, and liſten to me, 
I'll ſhew you how thoſe of ſuperior degree 
Are only dependents, no better than we, 
Are only, &c. 
Both high and low to this do agree, 
"Tis here, fellow ſervant, and there, fellow ſervant, 


and all in a livery. 
"Tis here, &c. 


i See yonder fine ſpark in embroidery dreſt, 
Who bows to the great, and if they ſmile, is bleſt; 
What is he, i'faith, but a ſervant at beſt ? 
Both high, &c. 


Nature made all alike, no diſtinction ſhe craves, 
So we laugh at the great world, it's fools and it's- 
knaves; 
For we are all ſervants, but they are all ſlaves. 
WW. Both high, &c. 


The fat ſhining glutton looks up to his ſhelf, 
The wringled lean miſer bows down to his pelt, 
And the curl-pated beau is a ſlave to himſelf, 

Both high, &c. 


The gay ſparkling belle, who the whole town 
alarms, 


And with eyes, lips, and neck, ſets the ſmarts all in 
arms, | 
* Is a vaſſal herſelf, a mere drudge to her charms. 
Both, &c. Then 


| CV 
Then we'll drink like our betters, and laugh, fing, 


love 
And when ſick of one place, to another we'll move; 
| For with little and great, the belt joy is to rove. 
| Both high, &c. | 
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ow ſtands the glaſs around? = 
For ſhame, ye take no care, my boys; i" 
Ho ſtands the glaſs around? 
Let mirth and wine abound, 
The trumpets ſound, _ 
The colours they are flying, boys, 
To fight, kill, or wound ; 
May we ſtill be found, 
Content with our hard fate, my boys, 
bn the cold ground. 


Why, ſoldiers, why, 
; Shou'd we be melancholy, boys? 
Why, ſoldiers, Why, 
; Whoſe bus'neſs tis to die? 
| What, ſighing, fie 
| 7 Drown fear, drink on, be jolly, boys, 
"Tis he, you, or 11 
| Cold, hot, wet, or dry, 
We re always bound to follow, boys, 
| And ſcorn to fly. 


| *Tis but in vain, 

| I mean not to upbraid ye, boys; 

| 'Tis but in vain 

| For ſoldiers to complain; 
ft Should next campaign 

| Send us to him that made us, boys, 
| We're free from pain! 


But if we remain, O 

A bottle and kind landlady 
Cure all again, J 
| a 


YES, 


8, 
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1. Im i A love, I * it now, 
Celia has undone me; 
And — I'll ſwear, I can't tell how 
The pleaſing plague ſtole on me. 
'Tis not her face that love creates, 
For there no graces revel ;z; 
Tis not her ſhape, for thaw the Fates 
Have rather been uncivil. 


"Tis not her air, for ſure in that 


There's nothing more than common; 


And all her ſenſe is only chat, 


n thr neck, mk ahve thy att, 
Her voice, her touc t give th' alarm 
"Twas both, perhaps, or Acer 
In ſhort, twas that provoking charm 
Of Celia altogether. 


AM __ that's neither high nor low 
party nor in ſtature ; 

No noi. rake, nor fickle beau, 
That's us'd to cringe and flatter. 

And let him be no learned fool 
That nods o'er muſty books; 

That eats and drinks, and lives by rule, 
And weighs my words and looks. 


Let him be eaſy, Uo 1 gay, 
Of dancing never tir 


| Always have 1 dart to lay, 


But filent, if requir 


OF all the brave hy ons wore ſeen, 
O'; ppointed to fight by 3 
By a queen or a king appointed to fight, 


Sate never a captain * this brave knight, 


l 


He pull d off his ſlippers and wrapper of ſilk, 
And foaming as furious as whiſk-pared milk; 
Says he to my lady, My lady, I'll go, | 
My company calls me, you muſt not ſay no. 

With eyes all in tears, ſays my lady---ſays ſhe--- 
O cruel Sir Dilberry, do not kill me! 
For I never will leave thee, but cling round thy 

middle, | 
And die in the arms of Sir Dilberry Diddle. 

Says Diddle again to his lady, My dear, 

(And with a white handkerchief wip'd off a tear) 
The hotteſt of actions will only be farce, 
For ſure thou art Venus !---ſays ſhe, Thou art Mars! 

Awhile they ſtood ſimpering, like maſter and miſs, 
And Cupid thought he 8 given one kiſs; 
"Twas what ſhe expected, admits no diſpute, 

But he touch'd his own finger, and blew a ſalute. 

By a place I can't mention, not knowing its name, 
At the head of his company Dilberry came; | 
And the drums to the window call every eye, 

To ſee the defence of the nation paſs by. 

Old bible-fac'd women, thro' ſpectacles dim, 
With hemming and coughing, cry'd, Lord! it is him 
While boys and the girls, who more clearly could ſee, 
Cry'd, Yonder's Sir Dilberry Diddle--=that's he 

Of all the fair ladies that came to the ſhow, 

Sir Diddle's fair lady ſtood firſt in the row; 
O charming, ſays ſhe, how he looks all in red! 
How he turns out his toes! how he holds up his head! 

Do but ſee his cockade, and behold his dear gun, 
Which ſhines like a looking glaſs held in the ſun; 

O + ſee thyſelf now, thou'rt ſo martially ſmart, 
And look as you look'd when you conquer'd my heart! 
'The ſweet ſounding notes of Sir Dilberry Diddle 
More raviſh'd his ears than the ſound of the fiddle ; 

And as it grew faint, that he heard it no more, 
He ſoften d the word of command to--- Excore ! 

The battle now over, without any blows, 

The heroes unarm, and ſtrip off their clothes; 
; 2 ö F 5 a , . 5 The 


Mig 
The captain, refreſh'd with a ſip of roſe-water, 
Hands his dear to the coach, bows, and then ſteps 
in after. 
John's orders were ſpecial to drive very flow, 
For fevers oft follow fatigue, we all know 
But prudently cautious, in Venus's lap, | 
His head under apron, brave Mars took a nap. | 
He dream'd, fame reports, that he cut all the throats 
Of the French, as they landed in flat-bottom'd boats; 
In his ſleep if ſuch dreadful deſtruction he makes, 
What havock, ye gods ! ſhall we have when he wakes! 


* 
- 


WHEN late I wander'd o'er the plain, 
From nymph to nymph I ſtrove in vain 
My wild defires to rally ; 
But now they're of themſelves come home, 
And, ſtrange ! no longer ſeek to roam, 
They centre all in Sally. 


Yet ſhe, unkind one! damps my joy, 
And cries, I court but to deſtroy ; 
Can love with ruin tally ? 
By theſe dear lips, thoſe eyes, I ſwear, 
I would all deaths, all torments bear, 
Rather than injure Sally. 


Come, then, O come! thou ſweeter far 
Than jeſſamine and roſes are, 
Or lilies of the valley 
O follow, love, and quit your fear, 
He'll guide you to theſe arms, my dear, 
And make me bleſt in Sally 


(COME, live with me, and be my love, 
And we will all the pleaſures prove, 
That valleys, groves, or hill or field, | 
Or wood, or ſteepy mon yield, 
2 
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There will we fit op. the rocks, 
And ſee the ſhepherds feed their flocks 
= ſhallow rivers, to whoſe falls 
elodious birds ſing madrigals. 
There will T make thee beds of roſes, 
With a thouſand fragrant pokes ; 
A cap of flowers, and a kirtle, _ 
Embroider'd all with leaves of m 2 
A gown made of the fineſt wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 
$1 lin'd choicely for the cold, 
With buckles of the pureſt gold. 
A. belt of ſtraw, and ivy buds, 
With coral claſps, and amber ſtuds; 
And if theſe pleaſures may thee move, 
Come, live with me, and be my love. 
The filver diſhes for thy meat, 
As precious as the gods do eat, 
Shall on an ivory table be 

Prepar'd each.morn for thee and me, 
II The ſhepherd ſwains ſhall dance and ſing 
For thy delight each May morning; 
If theſe delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me, and be my love. 


PROM Dunkirk, in Prance, in the month of 
September, FACES 
Fitted out was a fleet, and away they did fail ; 
And Monſieur Thurot, their only commander, 
With him at their head they were ſure not to fail, 
So away they did ſteer without dread or fear, 
And 2 pq and plundered all ſhips they could 


nd; | | 

At length they arriv d on the coaſt of old Ireland, 
And landed their men on our Iriſh ground. 

At Carrickfergus, in the north of this kingdom, 
They landed their men and mareh d up to our walls; 

Then cry'd the undaunted, brave colonel Jennings, 

My boys, let's ſalute them with powder and balls, 
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The battle began, and the guns they did rattle, 
And'bravely we fought —— Jenner command z 
Said be, Play away, by away, my brave boys, 
The bougres the force of our fire cannot 
The town then they took without any reſiſtance, 
The caſtle they thought was as eaſy likewiſe ; 
So they came marching up in grand diviſions 
To ſtorm it, then guarded by the brave Iriſh boys, 
Bat we kept conſtant fire, and made them retire, 
Till our ammunition entirely was gone; 
Then aloud we did fay, brave boys, let's away, 
And ſally out on them with ſword in hand. 


But ſays our brave colonel, We cannot defend it, 
For to make a ſally it is but in vain, 
As our amunition, you ſee, is expended 
We'll —_— ſubmit, and good terms we'll 
obtain, 
* you ſee that to one they are three, 
Tis beſt then in time for to capitulate; 
If they take it by ſtorm, by the law of arms 
Then death without mercy will ſure be our fate. 


Then theſe bougres obtained poſſeſſion of Carrick, 

Where - reyell'd, and ſotted, and drunk all the 
while, 

Poor people they did ſorely ranſack and plunder, 
And hoiſted it all en board the Belleiſle; 

But Elliot ſoon met them, nor away did he let them, 
But forc'd them to yield up their ill-gotten ſtore z 

Now, monſieurs, lament in the deepeſt contrition, 
For now you can brag of your Thurot no more. 


Let's exalt the brave Elliot, who gained this action, 
And ſing to his praiſe in the joyfulleſt ſong ; 
For we of our foes have got ſatisfaction, 
And Thurot lies rotting in the Iſle of Man. 
Their general is wounded, his ſchemes are confounded, 
The brave Brityh tars they can never withſtand ; _ 
The fire of the fierce and the bold Britiſh lions 
Appear d in the men under brave Captain Bland. 
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But now to bring my ſong to a concluſion, ' ? 


Let's drink a good health to our officers all; 
* Firſt brave Colonel Jennings, likewiſe Bland * 


Captain, 


Vet never forgetting the brave Mr. Hall. 


Let's drink and be jolly, and drown melancholy, 


So merrily let us rejoice too, and ſing; 
8o fill up your bowls, all ye loyal ſouls, 


And toaſt a good health to great George our king. 


* 
Sr CD ——— F 


PHO rudence may preſs me, 


And duty diſtreſs me, 


Againſt inclination, ah ! what can they do? 


No longer a rover, 
His. follies are over, 


My heart, my fond heart ſays, My Henry is true. 


The bee thus as changing, 

From ſweet to ſweet ranging, 
A roſe ſhould he light on ne'er wiſhes to 

With raptures poſſeſſing 

In one ev'ry bleſſing, 


Till torn from her boſom he flies far away. 


ASE if yon damaſk roſe is ſweet 
That ſcents the ambient air; 
Then aſk each ſhepherd that you meet, 

If dear Suſanna's fair. 


Say, will the vulture quit his prey, 
And warble thro' the grove? 

Bid wanton linnets quit the ſpray, 
Then doubt thy ſhepherd's love. 


The ſpoils of war let heroes ſhare, 
Let pride in ſplendour ſhine ; 
Ye. bards, unenvy'd laurels wear, 

Be fair Suſanna mine. 


NOT 


6-8-3 


NOT on beauty's tranſient pleaſure, 
Which no real joys impart ; 
Nor on heaps of ſordid treaſure, 
Did I fix my youthful heart. 
Not on beauty's, &c. 


"Twas not Chloe's perfe& feature 
Did the fickle wand'rer bind; 
Not her form, the boaſt of nature, 
"Twas alone her ſpotleſs mind. 
Not on beauty's, &c. 


Take, ye ſwains, the real bleſſing, 
That will joys for life infure 
The virtuous mind alone poſſeſſing, 
Will your laſting bliſs ſecure. - 
Not on beauty's, &c. 


WHILE happy in my native land, 
I boaſt my country's charter; 
I'll never baſely lend my 'hand, 
Her liberties to barter. 


The noble mind is not at all 
By poverty degraded ; 

Tis guilt alone can make us fall, 
And well I am perſuaded, 


Each free-born Briton's ſong ſhould be, 


Or give me death or liberty. 


Tho' ſmall the pow'r which fortune grants, 


And few the = ſhe ſends us; 
The lordly hireling often wants 
. That freedom that defends us. 


By law ſecured from lawleſs ſtrife, 
Our houſe is our caſtellum. 
Thus bleſs'd with all that's dear in life, 
For lucre ſhall we ſell em? 
No---ev'ry Briton's ſong ſhould be, 
Or give me death or liberty, 
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H I a heart for falſhood fram'd, 
I neꝰ'er could injure you; | 
For tho' your tongue no promiſe claim'd; 
Your charms would make me true; 
To you no ſoul ſhall bear deceit, 
No ſtranger offer 


But friends in all the ag you'll meet, 


And lovers in the, young. 


But when they learn that you have bleſt 
Another with your heart, 

They'll bid aſpiring paſſion reſt, 
And act a brother's part. 

Then, lady, dread not here deceit, 
Nor fear to ſuffer wrong; 

For friends in all the ag'd you'll meet, 
And brothers in the young. 


— = 


HE wanton god, who pierces hearts, 
Dips in gall his pointed darts ; 
But the nymph diſdains to pine, 
Who bathes the wound with roſy wine. 


Farewell, lovers, when they're cloy'dy 

If I'm ſcorn'd becauſe enjoy | 
Sure the ſqueamiſh fops are free 
To rid me ot dull company. 


They have charms, whilſt mine can pleaſe 5 


T love them much, but more my eaſe + 
No jealous fears my love moleſt, 


Nor faithful vows ſhall break my reſt. 


Why ſhould they e'er give me pai 
Who to give me joy diſdain? 25 
All I hope of mortal man 
Is to love me while he can, 


TOASTY, 


1 


TOASTS, SENTIMENTS, 
HOB-NOBS, &c. 


6 ST ANC in love, and ſincerity in friend- 
ſhip. 

May the ſingle be marry'd, and the marry'd be happy. 

May our joys with the fair, give pleaſure to the heart. 

May our happineſs be ſincere, and our joys be laſt- 


ing. 
Mig our pleaſures be boundleſs, while we have time 

to enjoy them. 5 
Days of eaſe, and nights of pleaſure. 

Honour and influence to the public-ſpirited patrons. 

of trade. 

May power ever continue in the friends of England, 

The love of liberty, and liberty in love. 

Life, love, and liberty. 

Great men honeſt, and honeſt men great. 

Every honeſt man his right, and every rogue a halter. 

Health of body, peace of mind, a clean ſhirt, and a 
uinea, | 

All our wants and wiſhes. 

Succeſs to the lover, honour to the brave, 

Health to the ſick, and freedom to the flave. 
Perpetual diſappointment to the enemies of England. 
May he who has neither wife, miſtreſs, or eſtate in 

England, never have any ſhare in the government- 

of it. | 
Diſappointment to thoſe who barter the cauſe of their, 

country for oſtentation or ſordid gain. 4 
May we always be attached to thoſe who perſevere in - 

generous endeavours to promote the welfare of- 

their country. | 
The ſteady friends of Britain, 
H Diſap- 
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Diſappointment to thoſe who form expectations of 
places and penſions on the ruin of their country. 

A ſpeedy export to all the enemies of England with- 
out a drawback. 

May our endeavours be always ſucceſsful, when en- 
gaged under the banner of juſtice. 

May we always be able to reſiſt the aſſaults of proſ- 
perity and adverſity. 

May temptation never conquer virtue. 

Frugality without meannels. 

May we never taſte the apples of affliction. 

May we be rich in friends rather than money. 

May we be loved by thoſe whom we love. 

May we be flaves to nothing but our duty, and 
triends to nothing but merit. 3 
May ability for doing good be equalled by inclination. 

May fortune be always an attendant on virtue. 

Pleaſures that pleaſe on reflection. 

More friends and leſs need of them. 

May we always have a friend, and know his value. 

The agreeable rubs of life. : 

* we never want a friend, nor a bottle to give 
im. | 

A head to earn, and a heart to ſpend, 

Delicate pleaſures to ſuſceptible minds. 

The harveſt of life, love, wit, and good humour. 

The friend we love, and the woman we dare truſt. 

Proviſion to the unprovided. ; 

May we have in our arms thoſe we love in our hearts. 

The pleaſure of pleaſing. 

May we pleaſe and be pleaſed. 

All true —— and ſound bottoms. 


Your love for mine, and our's for that of the com- 


pany. . 
Gaiety and innocence. x 8 
Succels to our hopes, and enjoyment to our wiſhes, 
Taſte to our pleaſure, and pleaſure to our taſte, 
Health, joy, and mutual love. | 
Rr Love 
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Love without fear, 
And life without care. | 

Friendſhip without intereſt, and love without deceit. 

All that gives you pleaſure. 

Health, love, and ready-rino, 
To all that you and I know. 

May the honeſt man never want a friend in the hour - 
of diftreſs. 

May our repreſentatives ſtrenuouſly defend what they 
have wiſely reſolved. 

Union, ſtability, and fidelity among the ſons of liberty. 

Health to all honeſt men, a trip-up to all ſcoundrels, 
and may the devil ride rough-ſhod over the raſcally 
part of the creation. 

May all honeſt ſouls find a friend in need, 

Good-luck till we are tired of it. 

May the wings of extravagancy be clipt by the ſhears 
of ceconomy. | | 

Confuſion to thoſe, who, wearing the maſk of pa- 
triotiſm, pull it off, and deſert the cauſe of liberty 
in the day of trial. | 

May genius and merit never want a friend. 

Senſe to win a heart, and merit to keep it. 

That prudence, moderation, and an invariable at- 
tention to the public good, may cement the people 
of England. 

May the friends of England ever have acceſs to the 
throne, 

That free men may never more be conſidered as pro- 
perty to be led to market. | 

The friends of Ireland in the Britiſh parliament. 

The members of both houſes of parliament in the 
river Thames, and to every honeſt member a cork 
jacket. 

May our repreſentatives, like free-maſons, be elected 
by ballot. | 45 

The loſing gameſters. 

All that love can give or ſenſibility enjoy. 


May 


4 


FOHh 
May we never ſpeak to deceive, nor liſten to betray, 
May nothing ever ail us or fail us., | 
May the honeſt heart never know diſtreſs, 

The ladies---ftanding. | 

May we never know ſorrow but by the name. 

Peace and plenty. 

May he that turns his back on his friend fall into 
the hands of his enemy. 

A lack, and a laſs a day. | 

A high posT to the enemies of Ireland. 

May all thoſe who for ſordid intereſt endeayour to 
betray their country meet with the fate of Judas. 

May the enemies of Britain never eat the bread 
thereof, or, if they do, be choaked with the firft 
bit. | 

May we never want ſpirit and reſolution to defend 
our independency againſt the attacks of ambi- 
tion. | 

The honeſt north-country ſmith, who refuſed to ſhoe 

for the man who voted againſt his country. 

May all attempts to pervert and deſtroy our precious 
conſtitution. be fruſtrated and void. 

May we always deteſt the malice of thoſe who at- 
tempt to diſunite the intereſt of our king and 

country, which are ever inſeparable. 

May we always be able to diſtinguiſh thoſe, who by 

a ſteady and uniform adherence to their duty diſ- 

tinguiſh themſelves. 0 | 

May. our conſcience be ſound, tho' our fortune be 
rotten. 

May our diſtinguiſhed mark be merit, rather than 

money. 

May we never ſeek applauſe from party principles, 
but always deſerve it from public ſpirit. 

Short ſhoes and long corns to all the enemies of 

Great Britain. : | | 
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